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This omission of Locke and Calvin again exem-
plifies the author's characteristic tendency to look
upon political ideas as if speculative writers got
them out of their own heads, or out of the heads of
other people, apart from the suggestions of events
and the requirements of circumstance,     Calvin
was the builder of a working government, and
Locke was the defender of a practical revolution.
Nor does the error stop at the literary sources
of political theories.    A point more or less in an
estimate of a writer or a hook is of trivial im-
portance compared with what strikes us as Sir
Henry  Maine's  tendency to  impute an unreal
influence to writers and books altogether.   There
is,  no doubt, a vulgar and   superficial  opinion
that mere speculation is so remote from the real
interests of men, that it is a waste of time for
practical   people  to  concern  themselves   about
speculation.     No  view could be more  foolish,
save one;  and that one  is the  opposite view,
that the real interests of men have no influence
on their speculative opinions, and no share either
in moulding those opinions or in causing their
adoption.     Sir   Henry  Maine   does   not   push
things quite so far as this.    Still he appears to